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“FOR WILLIAMSPORT.” 


The modern, up-to-date town or 
city finds itself as much in need 
of profitable publicity as do private 
and corporate enterprises and those 
semi-public ones, railroads and 
steamship lines. To put before 
and keep in the public eye the town 
and its manufactures, the spirit 
of enterprise of its capitalists, the 
diversity of its industries, its ship- 
ping facilities and proximity to 
fuel and raw materials, the char- 
acter and skill of its labor, and its 
desirableness for homes—beauty of 
situation, healthfulness, purity of 
water supply, sewage, schools, 
churches, etc., are of greatest im- 
portance. If it can establish a 
reputation far and wide as a hustl- 
ing, wide-awake town, alive to its 
every opportunity, much has been 
accomplished toward its future 
growth and prosperity. The usual 
means of promoting the town is by 
a Board of Trade—every town has 
or has had one, but, too oft, alas, 
they are still born so far as any- 
thing tangible results. But the 
Williamsport (Pa.) Board of 
Trade, since its reorganization in 
the fall of 1900, has proved the ex- 
ception, and has attracted consid- 
erable attention by its wise man- 
agement, business-like attitude and 
hustling publicity. Results achiev- 
ed the past two years have been 
gratifying to its sponsors and gain- 
ful to the city in the way of an 
inspired public sentiment and sub- 
stantial industrial growth. “Push 
for Williamsport,” the motto of 
the Board, is a slogan now re- 
echoed by all classes of citizens. 

4 * * 

The reorganization of the Board 
of Trade—which had lain qui- 
escent for several years—was ef- 
fected by a number of the most 
public spirited business and pro- 
fessional men. As an evidence of 
their good faith in the project, they 
subscribed the sum of $3,000, to 


meet the expenses incident to put- 
ting the Board on a working basis, 
twenty of these subscriptions being 
for $100 each. All classes of citi- 
zens were solicited to become mem- 
bers of the Board, the annual dues 
being only $5. When the success 
of the movement seemed assured, 
a public meeting was held and the 
reorganization effected with State 
Senator J. Henry Cochran, the 
city’s most substantial and useful 
citizen, as president. Besides the 
officers, there is an executive com- 
mittee, a board of directors, com- 
mittees on statistics and printing, 
arbitration, public improvements 
and legislation, also an Industrial 
Board, which has its ownchairman, 
executive committee and a com- 
mittee on sites. The Board of 
Trade has well equipped offices in 
the city hall, and the work is in 
charge of a capable General Man- 
ager, Mr. Herbert R. Laird, who 
is in receipt of a well-earned salary 


of several thousand dollars. 
~ -* * 


Quarterly meetings of the Board 
are held in the common council 


chamber. The meetings are care- 
fully planned and have always 
something definite to offer for the 
consideration of the large number 
of members usually present. These 
programmes are thoroughly ex- 
ploited in the “Board of Trade 
Bulletin,” whose one aim is to al- 
ways “Push for Williamsport,” 
and by the public press. During 
1902, the local press gave Board 
of Trade matters 2,194 inches of 
space, an increase of 762 inches 
over Igor. 
* . 

One of the first accomplishments 
of the Board to attract attention at 
home and to receive wide publicity 
abroad was the raising of a Guar- 
antee Fund of $215,000, subscribed 
by one hundred public spirited 
Williamsporters for the “expansion 
of local industries and to loan to 
manufacturers, who can show sub- 
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stantial encouragement, as an in- 
ducement to establish their plants 
in Williamsport.” The amounts 
of the several subscriptions vary 
from $500 to $5,000, there being 
twenty-five of the latter. This fund 
is in the hands of three trustees, 
who investigate the merits of each 
applicant and grant or refuse the 
requested assistance without pub- 
jicity. The Guaranty fund has 
proved itself of considerable prac- 
tical value and is easily one of 
the Board’s best assets. ‘ 
+ * 


“What Williamsport did in one 
hour,” as a little folder issued by 
the Board, containing a clipping 
from a local newspaper, phrased it, 
was the most sensational and far- 
reaching achievement of the Board 
and did much to enhance the grow- 
ing reputation of Williamsport and 
its live Board of Trade throughout 
the land. On the afternoon of 
Jan. 18, 1902, the city press con- 
tained a carefully- worded call for 
a meeting of citizens to take ac- 
tion upon a matter of greatest im- 

ortance to be proposed by the 

oard of Trade. No intimation of 
the nature of the propositon was 
given. The result was a crowd be- 
yond the capacity of the room. The 
object of the meeting was briefly 
explained by the officers of the 
Board as the proposal of a firm of 
New York silk weavers, having a 
large mill in the city, to bring to 
Williamsport their big dye-works 
and greatly enlarge its capacity, 
if the citizens would subscribe for 
$140,000, first mortgage, five per 
cent bonds with which to purchase 
the necessary site and erect build- 
ings. The matter had been pre- 
viously gone into thoroughly by 
the board officers, the ground op- 
tioned and promises of liberal sub- 
scriptions from the banks and 
others obtained, so that when sub- 
scriptions were asked the amount 
desired was over-subscribed with 
an enthusiasm thatcarried themeet- 
ing by storm. The money was 
placed in the hands of trustees who 
constructed the plant in a few 
months almost entirely with 
Williamsport labor and material. 

The Board is conservative, has 
many “seekers” after its approval 
but few are chosen. Thus are 
fake, shady, uncertain and unsound 


schemes weeded out and the invest- 
ing public protected, while those 
sufficiently meritorious to secure 
the Jovian “nod” of the Board are 
readily floated. The city’s indus- 
trial concerns have been increased 
a tbaker’s dozen during the past 
two years, weak local plants great- 
ly strengthened through the efforts 
of the Board and her people in- 
spired with a virility new-born of 
confidence in the future. 
a 


Manager Laird, a former news- 
paper man, has a fitting sense of 
the value of printer’s ink in 
pushing the claims of “Williams- 

rt, the Ideal City for Home or 

usiness,” and is giving unremit- 
ting attention to the publicity part 
of the Board’s successful campaign 
“For Williamsport.” Most of his 
“literature” has been exceedingly 
attractive and has received fre- 
quent flattering notices from press, 
board of trade officials and busi- 
ness men in many cities. Besides 
“copy” for the local press, Man- 
ager Laird makes use of thousands 
of folders and booklets, all of 
which “Push for Williamsport.” 
These are invariably attractively 
printed, and are distributed in no 
haphazard manner from the Board 
offices. In most instances they are 
sent forth accompanied by letter 
to carefully compiled lists of manu- 
facturing and business concerns, 
capitalists, trade and special jour- 
nals and board of trade officials in 
all parts of the country. The con- 
stant stream of press notices and 
replies which reach the manager’s 
desk invoked by this publicity 
shows its effectiveness. m 


A novelty used by Man- 
ager Laird is a button with the 
motto of the Board “Push for 
Williamsport” thereon. These 
have usually accompanied the office 
correspondence. The red pennant 
“For Williamsport” adorns most 
of the publications of the Board 
and together with the ever recur- 
ring phrase, “Williamsport: the 
Ideal City for Home and Busi- 
ness” leave a distinctive and last- 
ing impression of a hustling and 
up-to-date little city whose Board 
of Trade is alive to the value of 
publicity through printer’s ink. 

WittiAM WALTERS CHAMPION. 
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PROPRIETARY MEDICINES. 
By Joel Benton. 


When advertising began it oc- 
cupied very little space in the 
newspapers that accepted it and 
only a few trades sought its pub- 
licity. But the business that is 
now a great factor in crowding the 
advertising pages was a little late, 
curiously enough, in putting in an 
appearance, though it made up 
pretty liberally for its lost time 
when the plain value of the op- 
portunity was made manifest. No 
proprietary article could be mar- 
keted now, with any hope of great 
success, without an appeal to all 
sorts of exploitation. It seems to 
me, if I am not at fault, that the 
proprietary articles were among 
the very first advertised things to 
seek illustration and a few of them 
can probably prove a longer unin- 
terrupted appearance in the papers 
than anything else that is now ad- 
vertised. 

There is one, at least—“Jayne’s 
Expectorant”—that has announced 


itself not far from seventy yearsand 
almost always in a certain brief, 
modest way. Dr. Jayne, who com- 
pounded it, must have died over 
thirty years ago; and yet the few 
brief lines at the foot of advertis- 


ing columns, or of reading col- 
umns not infrequently, describing 
it are still in evidence, showing, I 
am sure, that publicity joined to 
its efficacy has kept it alive. There 
may be a proprietary article that 
is being advertised now that goes 
farther back than this remedy, but 
if there is one I cannot recall it. 
“Brandreth’s Pills” have been late- 
ly advertised and they too have 
survived through two generations. 
But where are “Wistar’s Balsam 
of Wild Cherry.” “Old Dr. Town- 
send’s Sarsaparilla” (each the or- 
iginal and genuine), “Swaim’s 
Panacea,” “Dr. Tuft’s Tomato 
Pills,” the “Opedildoc” liniment, 
“Seneca Oil” and the numerous 
legion of cure-alls that flourished 
fifty years and longer ago? 
“Swaim’s Panacea” was probably 
the oldest of all these remedies, 
but I have seen no notice of it 
within the last generation. Twen- 
ty years ago I saw a bottle of it 
taken out of a secret cupboard in 


a very old house where it was 
thought to have reposed, untasted, 
for sixty years. This particular 
remedy was credited with mercury 
as one of its ingredients, as some 
of the older proprietary medicines 
were, but, when that article fell 
out of favor, all the newer medi- 
cines that were put on the market 
were proclaimed as “purely vege- 
table,” an advertising shibboleth 
that was put for a long time with 
extraordinary emphasis. 

A prominent feature in the early 
advertising of patent medicines 
was the testimonial. With nearly 
all of them were given voluminous 
testimonials of their proved ef- 
ficacy. Of course some such cer- 
tificates are still offered by the 
medicine-makers who now adver- 
tise, but they are apparently ob- 
tained so easily by all of the pro- 
prietary people that they fail to be 
as impressive as they once were. 
Still, the invalid, or the person 
who imagines he>is an invalid, is 
a very impressible subject. If you 
happen to describe his symptoms 
accurately in an advertisement and 
then tell him of a remedy that will 
remove them, and their cause— 
adding on or two forcibly written 
certificates from nersons who have 
been benefited by said remedy— 
you are pretty certain to capture 
him for a patron. But why is it 
that certain medicines, which have 
really earned a fortune for their 
venders, are heard of no more? 
There was “Hembold’s Buchu,” 
for instance. It was once pro- 
claimed from the very housetops 
and now it is not known. There 
was also the “Plantation Bitters,” 
with its cabalistic “S. T. 1860 X” 
—*“started in trade in 1860 with ten 
dollars,” “Hostetter’s Bitters,” 
which ran parallel with it, sur- 
vives, but the one that it rivals 
does not seem to be any longer in 
evidence. Is it because the adver- 
tising stopped, or did the disap- 
pearing remedies finally fail to 
draw custom so that even advertis- 
ing could not keep them afloat? 

“Hollaway’s Pills” were once 
advertised in every paper in the 
world and the English maker of 
them became a_ millionaire in 
pounds, giving a large part of his 
fortune to some benevolent foun- 
dation in England. 
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No City Twice as Large 
as Kansas City 


has a newspaper with a circulation as great as 
The Star’s, now in excess of 110,000, 
cf which 9,000 was gained during the last 
twelve months, 


In the same time the circulation of The 
Times increased over 38,000, and is rapidly 
overtaking Tue Star. The net circulation 
of Tur TIMEs is now above 9O0,O0OO. 


In the largest cities of the United States these circulations 
would still be considered BIG. 


The actual paid increase of circulation over last month 
(February, 1903) was as follows: 


The Hansas City Star, Evening. 


March, 1903, average 
February, 1903, average 
INCREASE 5,973 


The Hansas City Star, Sunday. 
March, 1903, average 
February, 1908, average.................05. 110,880 


INCREASE 


The Hansas City Star, Weekly. 
March, 1903, average 
February, 1903, average 


All “exchanges,” copies used by employees, unsold or returned papers and 
sample copies are omitted from this statement. 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVER- 
TISERS 


By T. Russell. 


No other danger that threatens 
the advertiser is so constant, un- 
remitting, or anything like so 
deadly as legalized theft. I use 
blunt words: infringement of 
trade mark is just as much theft, 
ethically considered, as burglary 
is; and that a man can’t be sent to 
jail for it makes it more and not 
less dishonorable. The Singer 
Manufacturing Company has, for 
one example, just obtained an in- 
junction to restrict certain parties 
from issuing advertisements to 
suggest that they were offering for 
sale Singer Sewing machines. The 
defence was that the word “Sing- 
er” was only used to describe the 
mechanism and that the word is 
so universally known that no other 
was available: in other words the 
defendants pleaded that having 
borrowed the invention of the 
Singers, they had also a right to 
steal their name. The Court very 
properly decided that one thing 
did not excuse the other. 

Justice Kekewich, in giving 
judgment, said that a more delib- 
erate attempt at dishonest foisting 
on the market of property and pro- 
ductions not belonging to persons 
committing the fraud never came 
before the Court. He had no 
doubt there had been deceit. and 
that deceit was intended, such as 
that Court ought to deal with as 
severely as possible. There would 
be an injunction and an inquiry as 
to damages: that is to say, the 
Singer Company will have the 
right to ascertain from the in- 
fringer’s books the extent to which 
it has been defrauded, and the lat- 
ter will have to “cough” to that 
extent, which is not only legal but 
also just. 

* * ok 

A little while before, the Kodak 
Company had obtained a judgment 
yet more important. The Kodak 
concern manufactures a number of 
different cameras carrying roll 
films—that is photographic plates 
mounted on transparent celluloid 
instead of glass, so that tley can 
be carried on a spool, and exposed 
one by one, being rolled aside like 
a panorama picture. These films 


are the subject of a patent which 
I presume has expired, for a num- 
ber of firms now make them. The 
cameras carry different trade 
marks according to size: “The 
Brownie,” “The Bullseye,” “The 
Cartridge,” etc. Certain manufac- 
turers of roll films contracted the 
habit of selling them as “Brownie 
films,” “Bullseye films,” etc.,andon 
the Kodak suing them for infringe- 
ment, pleaded that they were en- 
titled to use these names to in- 
dicate the size. After a trial, ex- 
tending over about ten days, in 
which the flower of the English 
bar was engaged on either side, 
the Courts very properly decided 
that this cannot be allowed; and 
it is difficut to see how they could, 
in reason and justice, have de- 
cided otherwise. If a trade mark 
cannot protect an _ advertiser 
against this sort of thing, what is 
the good of a trade mark, anyway? 
k * * 


The last year or two’s history of 
the Kodak products is very in- 
structive to students of the British 
market as a field for advertising 
enterprise. The company was an 
early adherent of the protected- 
price movement. <A _ trade pur- 
chaser of Kodak goods is supplied 
only on condition that neither he, 
nor (if a jobber) anyone purchas- 
ing through him, shall retail at 
cut prices. The idea is to protect 
the retailers against mutual com- 
petition. The Kodax makes an 
evident sacrifice by this policy: the 
public pays ‘higher for the goods, 
and anything that raises prices ob- 
viously operates unfavorably on 
sales. If the Kodax Company 
went on its way, leaving trade free 
(as I maintain it ought to do), 
Kodaks, and Kodak-films and pa- 
pers would come cheaper and peo- 
ple would buy more of them. As 
the Kodak Company is no dowbt in 
business for what there is in it, 
presumably the directors anticipate 
from this action the support of 
the trade. Well, what do they 
get? Films of various makes, pro- 
tected and unprotected, are sold 
by numerous — photographic-ware 
dealers. Some time ago the Ko- 
dak Company issued a circular to 
those dealers, saying in effect this: 
“You can no doubt sell what films 
you please and we can’t stop you. 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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IN 
Toronto 


THE EVENING 


Telegram 


has more readers than all 
the other Toronto papers 
combined, and The Even- 
ing Telegram carries more 
‘‘Want”’ advertisements 
than all the others put 
together. 


PERRY LUKENS, JR., 


Tribune Bldg., Room 29, is the 
New York Representative, 














“myined circulation in Chicago. 


a 
THE CHICAGO 


Record-Herald 


GAINED 


in March, 1903, over 
March, 1902, Daily 
,208, Sunday 63,192. 


Daily average March, 1903, 


160,684 


Sunday average March, 1903, 


204,024 


The only known morning and 
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The American 


Newspaper Directory 
1903 
Over 1,400 Pages 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 
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Address 
GEO. P. ROWELL @ COMPANT 
10 Spruce St., New York 














THE 


Evening Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE. 








A man is best known by his 
neighbors. 

A newspaper is best known by 
the people of the city in which it 
is published. 

This is also true of 


The 
Evening : Wisconsin. 


It is used by all advertisers in 
the city of Milwaukee who do any 
general advertising at all. This is 
the estimate of the newspaper by 
the business community of the 
city. 

ESTABLISHED 1847. 
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But we can stop you from selling 
them along with our cameras. 
Therefore, gentlemen, please make 
your choice. If you want to sell 
other people’s films, you must sell 
other people’s cameras. You can’t 
sell their films and our cameras.” 


* ok K 

This was perfectly reasonable, 
one would have said. But did the 
trade take this view? No, it 
didn't. These retailers, whom the 
Kodax Company had consistently 
protected against their own cut- 
throat competition, raised a howl 
of execration. Instead of being 
grateful for protection, they 
squealed at not being allowed to 
take advantage of this protection 
to sell substitutes against Kodak 
films. That is what you get by 
protecting prices. Let all who in- 
tend trying the British market pro- 
fit by the lesson. 


* * * 

The useful and practical month- 
ly called Advertising, issued from 
Smith’s Advertising Agency of 
this city, throws an _ interesting 
light on the same subject, in the 
last issue to hand. The editor of 
Advertising (he isn’t named in it; 
but I believe it is Mr. Philip 
Smith) has the habit of taking up 
every month some single line of 
goods, and sending a circular to 
the retailers of it all over the coun- 
try, asking what brands are selling 
best. This time it was Cough 
Cures. Now the best advertised 
Cough Remedy in this market is 
Owbridge’s Lung Tonic, for which 
I believe my old friend Mr. 
Charles Wilkes is still the adver- 
tising agent. But Owbridge’s 
Lung Tonic is greatly cut, and is 
not on the protected list. Conse- 
quently, the retailers don’t like it. 
In spite of this fact, every one of 
those written to by Advertising 
admits that Owbridge is the big- 
gest seller, though nearly all the 
letters clearly show that the writ- 
ers would deny it if they could. 
They can’t. It is advertisement 
that sells stuff, not the goodwill of 
the retailer: and it is advertise- 
ment that is able to kill substitu- 
tion, and will eventually kill it, 
not price protection. 

© * + 

But this little enterprise of Mr. 

Smith’s goes further. It so hap- 


pens that there is a cough remedy 
(Frog-in-your-Throat, manufact- 
ured by Hance Bros. & White, 
Philadelphia) which is protected 
and which does depend on the 
friendship of the retail trade. It 
is not advertised in newspapers. 
All the business has been created 
by a system of extremely clever 
window-display in stores. Struck 
by the fact that Frog-in-your- 
Throat was not named by any 
single person as a foremost cough 
cure, Advertising wrote a separate 
letter to the retail trade asking 
what about “Frog.” With one ex- 
ception, the replies were identical: 
“Practically dead,” “No demand,” 
“Very difficult to sell,” “Never 
handled it,’ and so on. The in- 
ference is indisputable. What sells 
goods is not price-protection, not 
retail friendship, not shopkeepers’ 
pushing, but Advertisement, Ad- 
vertisement, Advertisement! 
SELLING VERSUS HALF-SELLING. 

When a salesman takes an os 
simply puts the items down on pa 
at dictation—he has only half sold the 
goods. He should have communicated 
to the buyer a true knowledge of the 
goods he has bought, and developed 
within him a certain enthusiasm and in- 
terest that will aid and encourage him 
in disposing of them in turn. This will 
mean more business for the salesman. It 
is not one order only but also those 
which follow. that prove the goods to 
have been truly sold.—Catalogue of O. 
H. Peckham Factory, St. Louis. 

—— +o 

NEveER advertise unless you really be- 

lieve in advertising—for unless you do 


you are not likely to try to make it 
profitable. —The Advisor. 





/ FERNERIES, FLOWER 
POTS, CUT GLASS, POT- 
TERY AND PAPILLION 
WARE, IN SILVER .DE- 
POSIT, SUITABLE FOR 


| EASTER GIFTS 
MERIDEN COMPANY 


AL SILVER © UCCESSORS) 
FT AVENUE AND rer STRECT 
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BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 


A sulphur springs establishment 
out West somewhere once achieved 
immortal fame by widely distribut- 
ing a folder upon which was print- 
ed a spirited picture of a boy hold- 
ing his nose and running, mean- 
while shouting to his father, “Run, 
dad, run; hell ain’t more than two 
miles off.” As a tempting and al- 
luring bid for patronage this es- 











tablished a record which no other 
hotel or sanitarium has yet suc- 
ceeded in breaking. It is ph gp 
quite proper that everything on 
earth, or in the skies, or elsewhere 
should be utilized in some way for 
advertising purposes, and his Sa- 
tanic Majesty cannot hope to 
escape. Someway or other, 
though, it seems that most adver- 
tisers make the very worst use of 
the infernal regions when they at- 
tempt to drag them into publicity. 
Perhaps it would be just as well 
to let them alone altogether when 
advertising in magazines or other 
places where the advertising is 
likely to be seen by women and by 
any class of people having an abid- 
ing faith in the Satanic personal- 
ity and spending a good portion of 
their time in attempts to outwit 
and escape him. And it is more 
than likely that this class is larger 
than you have any idea of. If 
your advertising goes exclusively 
to hardened sinners like printers 
or patent medicine men, it doesn’t 
matter so much, and a little of this 
sort of thing is permissible once 
in a while. The devil in adver- 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


INK WILL 





33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


RECEIVE, FREE OF CHARGES 
MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 






tisement No. 1, reproduced here, is 
a futile and feeble kind of imp, 
and the drawing is of such a char- 
acter that his characteristics are 
not clearly brought out—not even 
so clearly as the King of Frost on 
the other side of the picture, and 


that isn’t saying much. It is pos- 
sible, as will be seen in ad No. 2, 
to show these figures in a much 


sii ACKLED AT LAST) 





No.2. 


stronger manner and not take up 
much if any more space. It is a 
good thing to remember in mak- 
ing illustrations for advertising 
that in many cases it isn’t neces- 
sary to show a whole figure. Gen- 
erally speaking, a part of the fig- 
ure to be portrayed will answer 
just as well, thus saving space and 
making it possible to get a strong- 
er showing. 


sitabioencatilioeadiis 

TO THE BEST OF HIS BELIEF. 

We believe that more advertising 
means more consumption, more con- 
sumption means more hustle on the part 
of the consumers which in turns means 
more production. The - age of all 
advertising on the part the bicycle 
trust resulted in its commana failure. 
Because people forgot to be interested 
in bicycles, when they no longer read 
about them. No doubt a man would 
live pretty comfortably wearing a three- 
dollar suit of clothes, and eating corn 
meal. with an occasignal piece of bacon, 
and possibly might be wiser to do so. 
But so long as better things are adver- 
tised, he will come to the “scratch,” 
and rustle to get some of them, — Dis- 
semination of information of almost all 
kinds is advertising in some form or 
other, although it may not be so intend- 
ed. That advertisement is the keynote 
of advancement, seems certain. That 
advancement means more happiness or 
not, is beside the question.—Editor the 
Adwriter, St. Louis. 
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A reflection of : 
the spirit and pro- 


gress of Northern 








New Jersey. 





Newark [ews 


(EVENING AND SUNDAY) 























Largest circulation 
in the state of N. J. 
ws, he kindof circula- 

b\\ tion thatdoesthework. 

Kh Over 52,000 net. 


M. LEE STARKE, 

_ Manager Gen’l Advertising, 
Tribune Bldg., Tribune Bldg., 
New York. Chicago, Ill. 

E. A. WESTFALL, 
New York Local Representative, 
Tribune Bldg., New York City, 
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QUAKER CITY POINTERS. 
By John H. Sinberg. 


Philadelphia has the largest de- 
partment store in the world—that 
of Gimbel Brothers. It contains 
twenty-three acres of floor space, 
and is bounded by Market street, 
Ninth street, Chestnut street and 
Eighth street—the very heart of 
Philadelphia’s shopping district. 
Here are some of the features to 
be found at the Gimbel store: 

Thirty-eight elevators, protected 
by the best-proved devices against 
causing accident. An Escalator— 
a moving platform that changes 
into steps and walks people up- 
stairs. Eleven fire towers and 
broad stairways. New and spaci- 
cus rest and toilet rooms, and 
near the main one for women are 
rooms for hair-dressing and mani- 
curing. A permanent Recital 
Hall; a photographic studio; two 
ice plants, with a capacity of forty 
tons per day, for the purpose of 
furnishing cold storage for foods 
and to cool the building through 
the same system that carries heat 
in winter. The lower floors are 


not heated by radiators but by dif- 
fused hot air—and this air is fil- 


tered before heating. The idea is 
not to have comfortable spots only, 
but to maintain the whole interior 
atmosphere at a healthy tempera- 
ture and to do away with drafts. 
The air of the building is con- 
tinuously purified by the pumping 
in of 11,000,000 cubic feet of fresh 
air every hour, and exhaust fans 
suck out millions of feet of used 
air each hour. The engine- 
rooms are continuously supplied 
with fresh air—aiming to keep the 
temperature the same as out-of- 
doors. This ventilating system 
takes air from the highest levels— 
by pumps and blowers. Seven 
electric motors and three steam 
engines run it—125 horse power. 
The employes have been supplied 
with fine rest and_ recreation 
rooms; a gymnasium; baths; 
lunch-rooms and a complete li- 
brary. For health’s sake—and 
with regard to personal daintiness 
—each employe has a metal locker 
in which to keep wraps and street 
apparel. The cash tube system 
embraces two hundred double- 
line stations, reached by over 
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60,000 feet of 2% inch brass tub- 
ing. The system is so much 
larger than any in use that special 
machinery had to be built to fur- 
nish the push and suction that drive 
the cash carriers between the 
counters and _ cashiers’ desks. 
Seventy cashiers man these tubes 
and give newly quick service in 
change-making. Every nook and 
corner of the building is patrolled 
night and day, but there are elec- 
tric alarms at intervals of about 
ten feet on the ceilings all over 
the building. Sudden generation 
of heat will send alarm directly 
to the city fire department. The 
house fire department, made up of 
over six hundred men, has at- 
tained a high degree of efficiency 
and discipline by constant drilling 
under the direction of an experi- 
enced fire marshal. All this is to 
keep accidents from happening— 
to govern by organized and equip- 
ped skill and not by luck. Beyond 
a doubt, Gimbel Brothers’ estab- 
lishment is the largest and best 
equipped department store in the 
world. At the present time Gim- 
bel Brothers are numbered among 
the largest users of. newspaper 
space in the country—in their 
class—and, with the added floor 
space and _ increased facilities 
which the extension affords, it is 
but natural to look forward to a 
greatly increased advertising ap- 
propriation. 
* * x 

The latest novelty in ‘ ‘freak” ad- 
vertising in Philadelphia is a large 
box wagon, propelled by an ox. 
The driver is a colored man, 
uniquely attired in grotesque 
costume, walking at the head of 
the animal. On this wagon ap- 
pear large poster advertisements 
of various concerns, and the ox 
and cart are driven through the 
prominent streets at all hours of 
the day. The firm who instituted 
this novelty is styled the Ox Cart 
Advertising Company, and _ it 
charges a certain sum per foot for 
space per week. At the present 
time there is_only one of these 
carts in the Philadelphia streets, 
but as all the space on it is already 
occupied with the advertisements 
of various concerns, it will doubt- 
less not be long before the num- 
ber of carts is increased. 
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Five Hundred Columns 
of Advertising 


means over ten thousand inches of space. 
Less than half a dozen firms in Toledo 
use as much space in an entire year. 


That Is What The 


Toledo Times-News 


GAINED 


The first three months of this year, as compared with 
the same months of 1902. 


HERE ARE THE FIGURES: 


1902 1903 Increase 
January, 19,884 Inches. 22,794 Inches. 2,910 Inches: 
February,18,080 ‘“ 22,468 <“ 4,388 “* 
March, 23,699 * 27,904 *¢ 4,295 “ 


Totals, 61,663 Inches. 73,256 Inches. 11,593 Inches 





Total Increase for 7 | 5. a Inches 
Three Months 9 


Could any stronger evidence be produced to prove the advertising 
worth of THE TOLEDO TIMES-NEWS? It means that the 
papers have been tested in the experience of advertisers, and the 
result is shown in the wonderful increase of business presented above. 


TOLEDO TIMES CO., Publishers. 











New York Office : Chicago Office : 
84-85 Tribune Building, 112 Dearborn Street, 
N. M. Suerrievv, Representative, H,. M. Foro, Representative. 
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WEEKLY AD 
CONTEST 


For the purpose of fostering 
an ambition to produce good 
advertisements, retail and 
others — PRINTERS’ INK con- 
ducts this weekly contest. 

Any reader or person may 
send an ad which he or she 
notices in any newspaper for 
entry. 

_ Reasonable care should be 

exercised to send what seem to 
be good advertisements. Each 
week one ad will be chosen 
which is thought to be superior 
to any other submitted in the 
same week. The ad so chosen 
will be reproduced in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, if possible, and the name of 
the sender, together with the 
name and date of the paper in 
which it had insertion, will also 
be stated.. A coupon, good for 
a year’s subscription to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, will be sent to the per- 
son who sends the best ad each 
week. Advertisements coming 
within the sense of this contest 
may be taken from any period- 
ical, and they should preferably 
be announcements of some re- 
tail business, including bank 
ads, real estate ads, druggists’ 
ads, etc. Patent medicine ads 
are barred. The sender must 
give his own name, the name 
and date of the paper in which 
the ad had insertion. All ad- 
vertisements submitted for this 
purpose must be addressed 
Weekty Ap Contest, Care 
Editor Printers’ INK,1o0 Spruce 
Street, New York. 


SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 


In response to the competition 
announced in the adjoining col- 
umn, eighty-one advertisements 
were received in time for consid¢ 
eration and report in this issue, 
The advertisement reproduced on 
the opposite page was deemed the 
best of all submitted during the 
seventeenth week of the contest. 
It was written and sent in by 
Brodnax, jeweler, of Memphis, 
Tenn., and it appeared in the 
Memphis, Tenn., Commercial-Ap- 
peal of March 31, 1903. A coupon 
good for one year’s subscription to 
PRINTERS’ INK was mailed to Mr. 
Brodnax as stated in the terms of 
the contest. Mr. Brodnax has for 
a long time been a pupil of Print- 
ERS’ INK and every piece of adver- 
tising literature which comes oc- 
casionally to the Little School- 
master from this firm shows plain- 
ly that Mr. Brodnax has put the 
teachings of PRINTERS’ INK into 
practical use in his own _ busi- 
ness. Stationery, folders, booklets 
and advertisements of Brodnax 
the jeweler are neat and tasty and 
they have a stamp of individuality 
which shows that care and thought 
are bestowedupontheseitems. One 
gainsthe’ impressionthat Broadnax 
the jeweler is a good place to 
trade in; the easy, straightforward 
language is also embodied in his 
newspaper ads; they convey infor- 
mation and convince. Every re- 
tailer should read PRINTERS’ INK. 
Those who already do, are loud in 
praise about the help and advice 
they get from the Little School- 
master. The retailer who reads 
PrINterS’ INK is the intelligent 
tradesman who knows what he is 
in business for. He is the pro- 
gressive: man who wants to get 
ahead. Printers’ INK helps him to 
de it. It tells him how others get 
ahead from small beginnings and 
by the use of that modern force: 
Advertising. There are about 
400,000 retail merchants in this 
country and Canada. The retail mer- 
chants are the pillars of the whole- 
sale trade. he more intelligent 
the retafler is, the more goods he 
will sell in the course of a year. 
Wholesalers should get. PRINTERS’ 
INK in the hands of their retailers. 
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BRODNAX 


Wants Your Diamond Trade. 


We Buy for Cash 


from the cutters offering us the best stones and the best prices. Usually we 
find these two combinations in Holland, for Amsterdam has for centuries 
cut and polished the great bulk ot the diamond output. The “ rough” 
gems go to the great houses there and are distributed by them to the whole- 
sale “jewelers of all the world. We consider ourselves fortunate in being 
able to buy in big enough lots to be rated as wholesalers. 


Our Sales Are Large 


and per cent of selling expense therefore small. Our business in diamonds 
for the month of March is $6,474.55 greater than for the same period last 
year. This, too, in the face of high-water troubles and while most dealers 
were complaining of exceeding dullness. This result, is not luck or personal 

pularity, for Mr. Brodnax, himself, sold less this year than he did last 
March, The only explanation is that our public has learned that Brodnax 
buys right, sells on close margins, knows best how to mount diamonds and 
gives a contract that guarantees value. 


Our Contract to Buy Back 


is a plainly worded one and easily understood. We agree to give you in 
cash the full amount paid, less ten per cent, if the stone is returned within 
one year. This would permit you to wear a hundred-dollar diamond for less 
than a dollar a month. It is worth lots more than that to you in dollars 
and cents, for the wearing of diamonds gives that look of prosperity and 
success that helps bring these desirable things, 


We Give Full Price in Exchanges. 


We will allow you full value anv time for diamonds bought of us if the 
credit is applied on alarger purchase. You can buy watches, jewelry or 
even our staple, solid silver, if you happen not to want another diamond. 
You are protected, too, in exchanging by the fact of this being a one-price 
house and the prices of all goods being marked in plain figures. This fact 
is worth remembering for it guarantees age getting the bottom cash price 
for whatever you n in exchange for the diamond returned. 


The Advancing Price of Diamonds. 


If diamonds were not steadily going up we could not afford to take them 
back at full price. Every good business man knows that no sound house 
can make two sales on one profit and st ;= trade, for it costs as much to 
make exchanges as the original sale did. We make our profit on exchanges 
by this gradual but continuous increase in the diamond market. We are 
business men, trying to do business with intelligent men of business, and dc 
not want to even seem to give something for nothing. It cannot be done. 


Our Plan of Selling Diamonds 


is a liberal one from our customers’ view point, and a sound one from ours. 
We offer competitive prices, guaranteed cash surrender value, liberality 
in exchange and courteous intelligence in the selling. 

Shall we mail a booklet ? 


Brodnax, Jeweler, 
MEMPHIS. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ~ yg oy 


t@ Issued every cents a 


Subscription emg yo lars in 
jon ive do! a year, 
advance. dollars ® hundred. No back 


wE@. Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
S . 3 yA a oe - five hundred cop- 
or ora r num e same rate. 
-Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 


bed in his name. Eve: r is stopped 
expiration of the time paid for. 
VERTISING RATES : 
Classified advertisements 10 cents a line: 

words to the line; pene = ° cents 
a line; LA es e inch. 80 paxe,” 8 af aad 
position twenty-five cen’ onal, if gran’ 
ed; discount, five por cont for cash with order. 


OFFICES: NO. ro SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 15, 1903. 


Mr. ANDREW J. AIKENS, the 
publisher of the Milwaukee Even- 
ing Wisconsin, is at his desk again 
after a hard attack of grippe. 


su 
at the 
six 














Mr. W. H. BEsAck, 934 Barnett 
Ave., Kansas City, Kans., is a 
young job printer who is an ar- 
dent pupil of Printers’ INK. He 
took up the planning, writing and 
designing of advertisements, book- 
lets and circulars, etc. The work 
which the Little Schoolmaster has 
seen from Mr. Besack is com- 
mendable. 


A prize of fifty dollars is offer- 
ed for a trade name to be used 
with a line of high grade food 
products made by Louis J. Palmer, 
711 Arcade Building, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Palmer wants a name that is 
bright, original, euphonious and 
easily remembered, and lays down 
the following conditions in the 
Anco Special: 

The names offered must be e 
appropriate for Canned Goods, Teas, 

offees, Spices, Extracts, Farinaceous 

Foods and other package groceries. They 
must be fanciful names—not descrip- 
tive, not qeeqeepsice They must com- 
ply with the Trade Mark Regulations of 
the United States Patent Office; for ob- 
viously, a name would be worthless to 
me if I could not be legally protected 
in its use. The contest will close Sep- 
tember 1, and the ~ money paid as 
soon thereafter as can make a satis- 
factory choice. There is no limit to the 
number of names any contestant may 
enter. The more I receive, the ter 
chance I’ll have of being suited. On a 
plain sheet of paper write nothing but 
the names you wish to submit, together 
with your reasons for thinking them 
especially fitting, On another sheet 
write your name and address. Seal it 
in a plain envelope and pin it to the 
sheet containing your suggestions. 


ually 
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Wuat adwriters need is fewer 
words and more facts. 


It is asserted that the Boston 
Transcript publishes more adver- 
tisements of Places for the Sum- 
mer than any other paper in Amer- 
ica. 


THE new owners of Everybody's 
Magazine came into possession 
April 15, and the June issue will 
bear the imprint of the Ridgway- 
Thayer Company. Offices have 
been established on the top floor 
of the Jackson Building, Union 
Square, and the policy of the new 
publishers is to make a ten-cent 
magazine that will be among the 
first of its class. Messrs. Ridg- 
way and Thayer, who will be the 
active directors of the publication, 
are both comparatively young men. 
The former is thirty-six years old, 
was born in Ohio, and educated 
himself at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Yale. Two years of 
varied business experience follow- 
ed his graduation, when he joined 
the forcés of Frank A. Munsey, 
where he eventually rose to be 
vice-president of the Munsey cor- 
poration. The experiences of Mr. 
John Adams Thayer include a sea- 
son as foreman of a printing office, 
a period of travel as a type sales- 
man, seven years as advertising 
manager of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, a month with Mr. Mun- 
sey, a year with the Boston Jour- 
nal and four years with the De- 
lineator. The interests of Mr. G. 
W. Wilder, the third member of 
the new publishing firm, are cen- 
tered in the Butterick Company, 
and he will take no active part in 
the affairs of Everybody's. 


Georce P. Rowett, & Co., so 
well known to the newspaper peo- 
ple of not only the United States, 
but the Anglo-Saxon race the 
world over, publish a weekly 
magazine at 10 Spruce street, New 
York, called Printers’ INK. It is 
the most useful of all the advertis- 
ing publications, and no advertis- 
er who is anxious to study the art 
and logic of advertising should be 
without Printers’ INK. It is the 
Blackstone of the advertising field. 
—Jacksonville, Fla., Metropolis, 
April 2, 1903. 
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Tuere is hardly any perceptible 
difference between the advertising 
literature issued by railroads and 
that sent out by boards of trade, 
tourist associations, municipal and 
State bureaus and other organiza- 
tions for advertising communities. 
That their interests are mutual is 
shown in the recent combination 
of transportation companies and 
local bureaus to advertise the 
Southwest. The chief end of all 
such publicity is to attract home- 
seekers, tourists and capital, and 
results can hardly benefit transpor- 


tation companies without benefit-. 


ing communities, and vice versa. 
Such advertising can all be group- 
ed as “travel literature,” for the 
sake of a name. As a class, such 
literature is continually being im- 
proved in literary value and me- 
chanical execution. Railroad ad- 
vertising was a jest and byword 
once upon a time, standing for ful- 
some description and a license in 
the use of adjectives that bordered 
on untruth. 
* * + 


To-day, however, higher prin- 
ciples obtain, for the integrity that 
must lie behind all successful pub- 
licity makes it policy to under- 
state, rather than decrease results 
by over-description. The Little 
Schoolmaster continually receives 
specimens of travel literature that 
are advertising of the best sort, 
and the matter sent out recently by 
municipal and State bureaus is 
constantly being bettered in qual- 
ity and volume. Among the most 
notable productions of the latter 
class is a ninety-six page brochure 
from the Tourist Association of 
Vancouver and its environs from 
the business, residential and tour- 
ist standpoints. The city, harbor, 
industries, commercial li e and op- 
portunities. Chinese and Indian 
quarters, game, fish, mountain dis- 
tricts, lumbering and salmon fish- 
eries, climate and country are 
treated in comprehensive little es- 
says, illustrated with an abundance 
of fine halftones. The paper on 
Chinatown and the Indian tribes 
will have an especially direct ap- 
peal to Eastern readers. The 

rinting by Evans & Hastings, 

ancouver, is commendable. Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent P. S. Eustis, 
of the Burlington, sends from the 
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Chicago office three new produc- 
tions—“Nebraska,” a forty-eight 
page booklet describing the Bur- 
lington’s towns and cities in that 
State from the agricultural stand- 
point, “California,” a folder with 
an especially fine map and a table 
of hotels and boarding places, and 
“Mines and Mining in the Black 
Hills,” a booklet dealing with the 
geology and mineral interests of 
that famous region. The first is 
essentially a homeseekers’ booklet, 
while the last is valuable for its 
descriptions of individual towns 
and mining camps. Each is hand- 
somely illustrated, and _praise- 
worthy from the mechanical side. 
They bear the imprints of Poole 
Brothers, Chicago, and Rees, Oma- 
ha. From General Passenger 
Agent G. T. Bell, of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, Montreal, come 
four new folders. Three are of 
the summer variety, and furnish 
information about the Lake of 
Bays, the Muskoka Lakes and the 
Georgian Bay region, with its thir- 
ty thousand islands. These are 
fully illustrated, have particularly 
fine maps, and bear the imprint of 
the Mail, Toronto, and Gazette, 
Montreal. The fourth folder gives 
condensed information about per- 
sonally conducted tours to the Pa- 
cific Coast, and bears the imprint 
of the Rand Avery Co., Boston. 


IN advertising anything, 
facts. 
words. 


state 
Don’t simply splutter over 


Dyspepsia wrecks many, so it is 
said. The latest dyspepsia remedy 
is advertised under the significant 


name of (W) Rex All. 
an attempt to be punny. 


This is 


Few business publications are so , 
alive as the Anco Special, a little 
monthly issued by Austin, Nichols 
& Co., wholesale grocers, New 
York. In brief space it gives a 
pertinent condensation of the 
grocery markets, with special ref- 
erence to the firm’s own lines of 
spices, coffees and canned goods, 
while modern retailing methods 
come in for a share of attention, 
and there are many little optimis- 
tic things by way of fillers. Such 
an organ establishes a fine relation 
between a wholesale house and the 
entire retail trade. 
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USING THE GOVERNMENT 
FOR ADVERTISING. 
By Geo. D. Mitchell. 

As there is a power in the sun- 
light if we only knew how to util- 
ize it, so there is plenty of free ad- 
vertising in the popular atmo- 
sphere provided we study how to 
avail ourselves of it. Nothing 
happens in the world that does not 
have latent in it advertising for 
somebody or something. The 
Hertzian waves are being generated 
constantly and it only remains for 
us to rig up our aerial conductors 
to intercept them. 

The government advertises 
everything it takes up; whatever 
can manage to connect itself with 
government sanction benefits there- 
by. There are those that under- 
stand this and take advantage of 
it, but in this country the idea is 
not worked up to its full capacity ; 
and a few hints may serve to point 
a motal for the discerning. When, 
during the administration of Presi- 
dent Hayes, wine was ‘banished 
from the White House table after 
a spirited campaign headed by 
some well- -meaning ladies, general 


popular attention was commanded 
by this conspicuous victory fortem- 


perance. There is where the tem- 
perance movement got some free 
advertising; but wait a little. Now 
the temperance ladies of Cincin- 
nati (for temperance is not abso- 
lutely unknown in that town) 
thought it would be fitting to sig- 
nalize the occasion by presenting 
a handsome sideboard to the presi- 
dent; and this they did. This 
sideboard was literally a standing 
advertisement of temperance 
throughout the Hayes adminstra- 
tion, and thousands of visitors to 
the White House from all over 
the country were promoted in the 
interests of hydrant water thereby. 
From all of which, however, we 
need not infer that the sideboard 
has not had to serve both God and 
mammon at times since then. 

The recent Rooseveltian renova- 
tion of the White House resulted 
in turn in the banishment of the 
temperance sideboard from the 
state dining room, and this and a 
thousand and one other presiden- 
tial rummage articles were put up 
. public auction and so disposed 
of. 
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Now it so fell that a certain 
wideawake vendor of things alcho 
holic bid in this temperance side 
board, for $85, and he is now using 
it to boom his business. Lo, how 
do the mighty fall—especially 
when kicked. 

ee Caesar, dead and turned to 

clay, 

Might - a a chink to keep the wind 

away. 

Now a certain wideawake polit- 
ical boss in Cincinnati, seeing the 
advertising value in the famous 
sideboard and knowing it would 
make him solid with the temper- 


‘ance people if he could rescue it, 


came to Washington and tried to 
persuade the purveyor of demon- 
iacal decoctions to part with it. He 
offered $850 for it, but the dispen- 
ser of inebriating fluids said it was 
now worth $3,000 to him. Even 
the son of President Hayes came 
on and sought to reclaim the tem- 
perance trophy in the name of the 
honor of the State of Ohio; but 
the provider of intoxicants was 
susceptible to no logic except that 
of the argument pecuniary, for the 
sideboard is the best advertisement 
he has ever had. He had seen the 
advertising value in it and gobbled 
it up. For many years the presi- 
dents have been furnished with 
pianos gratis by enterprising manu- 
facturers. The need of a new in- 
strument to comport with the ren- 
ovated White House was felt, and 
a New York concern made one 
specially and presented it a few 
days ago. It is a full concert 
grand, covered with gold leaf; the 
case is embellished with the coats- 
of-arms of the various States, and 
the legs are carved to represent 
that much-advertised bird the 
American eagle, with outstretched 
wings. This piece of advertising 
is said to have cost $15,000; but 
advertising occupying such a gilt- 
edged preferred position necessari- 
ly comes high. Some time ago at 
a cabinet meeting one of the mem- 
bers of the cabinet remarked that 
the ambition of his life had been 
to possess two pairs of good sus- 
penders at the same time. but that 
he had never quite realized this 
ambition. The maker of a well 
known suspender was quick to act 
on this hint by sending two pairs 
of suspenders to the president and 
each member of the cabinet. There 
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is little doubt that it was an un- 
‘usually good advertising invest- 
ment. Mrs. Winslow’s famous an- 
odyne for infants is already such 
a household word that it cannot 
be said to have derived much ad- 
yertising thunder from a “men- 
tion” given it in the House of Rep- 
resentatives the other day, when 
a speaker said he thought the anti- 
trust legislation would have about 
as much effect on the trusts as a 
dose of Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup would have. But as a rule 
anything which can get talked 
about in congress is getting some 
choice free advertising. Even the 
criticism of congress is sometimes 
welcomed on account of the pub- 
licity it brings—on the same prin- 
ciple observed by the man who 
bragged that he had been kicked 
by the king. A Washington saloon 
keeper several years ago advertised 
that for every five-dollar bill 
broken in his place he would give 
a four dollar bill in change. In- 
asmuch as it was supposed that the 
government had never issued any 
four dollar bills the offer made 
quite a sensation and no doubt 
proved good advertising. It trans- 
pired that the saloon man had got 
from the Treasury a large supply 
of regular one-dollar bills in sheets 
of four, and it was these uncut 
sheets that he was passing out. So 
much attention did the matter at- 
tract that the government took no- 
tice of it and issued an order that 
in future no bills should be issued 
without being cut apart. The gov- 
ernment, be it observed, resents 
being used for advertising pur- 
poses. 

In England and other monarchi- 
cal countries royalty is worked for 
a large amount of advertising, as 
we know. The king’s corn doctor 
enjoys great prestige as such, and 
even the corn doctor to the king’s 
corn doctor thrives on the reflected 
publicity that this indirect associa- 
tion with crowned heads gives. 
Perhaps it is because we are such 
a professedly democratic people 
that advertisers in this country do 
not brag so much about govern- 
Ment patronage, and government 
connections. 


Don’t use the advertising dialect; use 
e. English language.—Morse Agate 
m7 
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A Special Rate 


for advertisements 
in Printers INK. 








Displayed advertisements 20 cents a 
line, pearl measure, 15 lines to the inch 
($3); 200 lines to the page ($40); 100 
lines to the column ($20); 50 lines, half 
column, ($10); 25 lines, quarter column, 
($5). 

For position (full page) on first or 
last cover, double price. 

For second page or first advertise- 
ment on a right hand page (full pages), 
or for the central double pages printed 
across the centre margin, 50 per cent 
additional. 

For other specified position (if 
granted), 25 per cent additional. 

Advertisements set in pearl, begin- 
ning with a two-line initial letter, but 
containing no other type larger than 
pearl, are taken at half price, 10 cents 
a line, 1 inch $1.50, half page $10, 
half column $5, quarter column $2.50. 

Pearl advertisements in specified 
position (if granted) are charged the 
same price as displayed advertisements. 

Two lines smallest advertisement 
taken. Six words make a line. 

Five per cent discount for cash with 
order, if demanded. On yearly orders, 
if fully paid for in advance of first in- 
sertion, Io per cent discount. 

Advertisers to the amount of $1o are 
entitled to a free subscription for one 
year, and for every additional $10 
which theadvertisement order amounts 
to, the advertiser may have an addi- 
tional free subscription, the paper to be 
sent to any address furnished before 
the advertisement has expired or been 
paid for. 

The privilege ir times past accorded 
to newspapers and others, to offset 
advertising charges by exchange ad- 
vertising or other service, is discon- 
tinued, 

Everything appearing as reading 
matter is inserted free. 


IF INTERESTED, ADDRESS 
PRINTERS’ INK, NEW YORK 
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corresp quires how this offer 
his contract now running at a 
The Little Schoolmaste: 
resent contract and pay 
copy for new contract at 
can be more simple. 
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Printers’ INK, the Little School- 
mas, the ablest educator in the art of 
American advertising, seemingly has 
the power, as it were, to draw out and 
harness the native ability of the reader 
who studies its pages, thus enabling the 
oung man to get the right start, which 
is half the battle—George B. Sedgeley, 
Phillips, Maine. 

If you are depending on your own 
ideas in getting up advertisements, sub- 
scribe for Printers’ INK, and get an 
education in profitable advertising for 
which merchants who employ adwriters 
pay thousands of dollars. The Little 
Schoolmaster comes once each week and 
is full of good ‘sound advice about ad- 


vertising and store news.—C. Seid- 
ers, Belvidere, Ill. 
Other things being equal, the mer- 


chant who knows how to advertise is 
more likely to succeed than he who is 
ignorant of, the subject. The young 
man, be he store-keeper, clerk, window 
dresser, no matter in what line of work 
engaged, ought to know something about 
this all important subject. To read 
Printers’ INK each week is a_ liberal 
education along advertising lines.— 
James J. Salmond, Gloversville, N. Y. 


Printers’ INK should be read each 
week by every merchant who believes in 
advertising. It contains helpful hints 
and suggestions which cannot but great- 
ly benefit his business. It brings to him 
a new ideas each issue whereby he 

ye ey his advertising. PRINTERS’ 
inn ould be read and carefully 
studied by every young man who has 
ambition, and who aspires to be ele- 
vated above the ordinary. It contains 
more sound, logical information ao 
taining to advertising than can 
found in any other periodical published, 

. Sneeringer, Alton, 

The reason why so many business 
men think advertising is money thrown 
away is because they are not trained to 
advertise right. Those who want train- 
ing in this direction should subscribe 
for the little periodical, Printers’ INK, 
which is properly called the Little 
Schoolmaster in the art of, advertising. 


It requires no guesswork to learn how 
to advertise properly. It’s a matter of 
education like any other profession or 
trade. You can study it and _ without 
leaving your business if you hire the 
Little Schoolmaster, Printers’ Ink, to 
make weekly visits to you. This in- 
structor has. been most prominent in 
teaching the most successful adwriters 
of America, and all ad men agree that 
more can be gained from weekly visits 
of the Little Schoolmaster than from 
attendance at many schools of advertis- 
ing. From the Little Schoolmaster you 
learn the methods used by successful 
men everywhere, you learn how adver- 
tising is constructed, you learn the pro- 
fitable mediums to use.—A. E. Seagrave, 

lare, Iowa. 
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Printers’ Ink is the “Hoyle” of ad- 
vertising. Thousands of busy people 
take time each week to read its crip 

ges and profit by its wisdom.—Jom 

. Shearer, Marysville, Ohio. 


‘Ask any successful adwriter or adyer 
tiser about Printers’ INK and 

will tell you that it is a constant source 
of inspiration and help, and that 
consider it invaluable.—Austin J. Smit 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Known the world over as the Little 
Schoolmaster in the art of advertising, 
Printers’ INK is conceded to the 
best teacher of this important force of 
modern business.—William R. Spears, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Printers’ Ink tells you how to bea 
good advertiser, tells you what the suc 
cessful advertisers are doing, thereby 
keeping you in touch with the highest 
priced adsmiths in the world.— T. 
Shea, Owatonna, Minn. 


The way to write good ads is to te 
ceive every week a copy of Printers’ 
InK, the Little Schoolmaster in adver- 
tising, which explains the successes and 
failures of others. Obtain the former 
and avoid the latter by reading it re 
larly.—George W. Smith, Macon, Mo, 


Printers’ Ink is filled with the best 
matter that can be written on advertis- 
ing and employs the best writers on 
every possible branch of the business. It 
is indispensable for young men who are 
desirous of becoming advertisement 
writers. It will help those young men 
more than all ocheols of advertising in 
existence. It will greatly assist any 
young man preparing for any business. 


It will help him to amma —Jos. 
Schifferli, Buffalo, N. 

Advertising is no enaer a luxury 
which tempts an occasional extrava 


gance, but a necessity which must be 
provided for as other business necessi- 
ties. Such being the case, it is obvi 
ous why a knowledge of advertising is 
most important to the wide- awake. 
Printers’ INK is the “Nestor” of adver 
—. publications in the world. It is 
the Little Schoolmaster to whom hut 
dreds of notable adwriters and success 
ful merchants point with pride and 
gratitude as the preceptor who first in 
stilled a knowledge of advertising in 
hem. .—John H. Sinberg, Philadelphia, 
a. 


As advertising becomes more and 
more the all important factor of busi- 
ress success, a thorough knowledge 
the subject is becoming an absolute 
necessity to the business man of to-day. 
The best means of acquiring this knowl- 
edge is through Printers’ INK, a jour 
nal for advertisers—which to- day stands 
the recognized authority on this subject. 
Every article discussed in its columns 
is of direct interest and benefit to at 
vertisers and furnishes suggestions that 
lead to paying ideas. 

* 


To the young Saidiiens man Printers’ 


INK is invaluable. Its teachings build 
up a knowledge of the subiect that 
equips him to compete with the more 


exnerienced; a knowledge that safely 
guides him to the field of successful 
publicity.—John. J. Sherry, Norristowm, 
Penna. 
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I can’t think of anything to use in 
my advertisement this week. Can’t you 
give me a pointer? That is two re- 
marks that the busy merchant always 
does make when in reality he does think 
and only needs something to pull him 
through the time whenever he _ thinks 
he can’t think. The greatest puller for 
the non-thinking adwriter is a close 
study of Printers’ INK, the greatest 
thought maker for the adwriter.—Otis 
Stanley, Sainte Marie, IIl. 

The more one knows about advertis- 
ing, the more willing he will be to spend 
money for advertising. Printers’ INK 
is the best authority on advertising mat- 
ters extant—it is popularly known as 
the Little Schoolmaster. tine week, 
fifty-two times a year, Printers’ INK 
gives advertising ideas, views and sug- 
gestions. Even if you are not an adver- 
tiser, the articles on how some of the 
most prominent advertisers achieved 
success are interesting and inspirating. 
—F, Stanley Stewart, St. Johns, N 

There are advertising journals galore, 
but PRINTERS’ INK is the best. 


The young business man will have 
troubles and worry, but he can greatly 
ease his anxiety, can improve his me- 
thods and can develop his business into 
a veritable gold mine by _ studying 
Painters’ INK, the Little Schoolmaster 
in the art of advertising. In _ these 
days of modern methods the business 
man must advertise, and he can learn 
from Printers’ INK that which he could 
not learn through other sources with 
an outlay of a thousand dollars.—M. 
Stanley, Ashland, Oregon. 
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I believe that Priwrers’ Ink sus- 
tains the same relation to advertisers 
that a_ medical college does to medicine. 
—E. D. Snow, Rutiand, Vt. 

Advertising is the fire under the boil- 
ers of business. Printers’ Inx tells 
you how to stoke the fire and the kind 
of fuel to use.—W. J. Stanton. 


_ Printers’ Ink to the business man 
is what the medical journal is to the 
physician, the law digest to the law- 
ag or the commentary to the preacher. 
t gives the business man the thoughts 
and experience of others in advertising, 
just as the postecsionss or trade journ 
give the thoughts and experiences of 
others in their respective lines. It en- 
ables the business man to profit by the 
advertising experiences and ideas of 
others in the same line as himself and 
oftentimes under very similar commer- 
cial conditions—W. A. Sweeney, Red 
Bank, N. J. 


You advertise to increase your busi- 
ness; that’s the sole purpose of advertis- 
ing. Some business men are benefited but 
slightly by their advertising because they 
do not know how to place it—just what 
to do, or how to write it. By readine 
Printers’ Ink you will gain wonderful 
knowledge on this subject. It will 
teach you right. Printers’ Ink tells 
how to spend money judiciously in the 
best and modern methods of advertising. 
It goes into detail and gets right down 
to business. 

* * * 

When new facts about advertising 
develop Printers’ INK gets them.—L. 
F. Stanley, Ashland, Oregon. 








‘*The Great ‘Daily of the Great NNorthwest.’’ 





The salesman that produces results. ; 
Would you like to secure a salesman having entree to 
fully ninety per cent of the homes of the purchasing 


classes of Minneapolis ? 
An advertisement in 


THEMINNEAPOLISJOURNAL 


is a salesman calling at 57,093 homes every evening 
and will represent you at a lower cost, considering 
quality and quantity of homes visited, than any other 
medium in the Great Northwest. 

Why not employ this salesman ? 


Mi. LEE STARKE, 


Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. 


Mgr. General Advertising, 


Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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NOTES. 


A sMALL booklet from the Metropoli- 
tan Magazine, now edited by John Ken- 
drick Bangs, tells advertisers something 
about its new policy and its higher 
hopes. Nothing essential to these sub- 
jects has been omitted except mention 
of the place of publication. 

AN exceedingly hand ppl t- 
ary catalogue of stoves comes trom the 
Fuller-Warren Company, Milwaukee. 
Display, pictures and mechanical exe- 
cution could hardly have been improved 
in any respect. The book bears the im- 
print of the Meyer-Rotier Printing Com- 
pany, that city. 

Georce KissaM, of the well-known 
street car advertising company bearing 
his name, has been declared an in- 
competent by the Brooklyn Supreme 
Court, and a committee appointed to 
take charge of his affairs. The case 
has been before the court some time, 
the proceedings to have the court deter- 
mine his mental condition being op- 
posed by his wife. 





TirEs are now being made of pig- 
skin for bicycles, carriages, automobiles, 
trucks and every description of wheeled 
vehicle. This oddity is a substitute for 
rubber tires, and the makers, John Muir 

Son, Beith, Scotland, claim superior 
lasting qualities. Literature now being 
sent out takes advantage of the humor- 
ous as well as the practical side of 
this queer commodity. 


Mr. W. L. Brown, druggist, Yazoo 
City, Miss., says that a correct copper- 
plate invitation to attend the opening 
of new lines of fashionable stationery, 
mailed to society people in that town, 
brought handsome returns. Regardin 
his request for the Little Schoolmaster’s 
opinion of this novelty as a piece of pub- 
licity. Mr. Brown is assured that it is 
a very good thing to do again. 


Tue latest production of Miss Helen 
Mar Shaw is a Spanish catalogue of 
eighty-six pages for Png B. Clow & 
Sons, Chicago. The Little Schoolmaster 
is not a Spanish scholar, and cannot say 
much about the quality of the argu- 
ments, but the arrangement is good and 
such a catalogue would seem to be a 
very valuable piece of literature for a 
firm dealing with Mexico, the West 
Indies and South America. 


Ainslee’s Magazine, published in New 
York has adopted a clever plan to im- 
prove itself and attract readers. For 
the next twelve months it will distribute 
cash prizes amounting to $250 a month, 
or a total of $3,000 for the year, to 
those of its readers who offer the best 
suggestions for improving the magazine. 
It gives a series of ten questions, in 
which readers are asked to tell what 
they like most in Atnsiece’s; whether 
they prefer long or short stories, what 
authors they like best. which advertise- 
ment they consider the cleverest, etc. 
I warrant that no advertisement in the 
Magazine is more clever than this one 
which the publishers themselves have 
concocted, and at the same time the sug- 
gestions received from prize seekers 
ought to he of distinct value in getting 
the magazine en rapport with its public. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


A MEETING for the purpose of or 
izing a Shoe and Leather Advertisers’ 
Club was held in Philadelphia on March 
20, at which were present, » M 
De Cou Bros. Co.; 
Boot and Shoe Recorder; G. W. Jewell, 
Shoe and Leather Facts; John 
Hide and Leather; C. H. Royal, Jos. E 
Steinharter, Shoe and Leather Reporter; 
Capt. *, Stevenson, Stevenson 


- Moody, 
Walter Scott, 


John F. 
Bros.; Wm. Clarke Jewell and Charles 
Warren Summerfield, of Shoe and 
Leather Facts; H. L. Holbrook, of Hol- 
brook & Co.; Charles M’Guire, of Man- 
ufacturers’ Supplies Company. Mr. 
Moody was appointed temporary chair 
man, and a committee was selected to 
draft a constitution and by laws. A 
more compact organization will be ef- 
fected at later meetings. This is the 
first club of the kind in the world, it 
is said, and Mr. E. N. Haag, editor of 
Shoe and Leather Facts, predicts that 
it will be a great success. The organi- 
zation will be addressed by leading ad- 
vertising men, and its work will be 
largely educational, the purpose being 
to stimulate members of the trade to 
prepare copy and do more effective ad- 
vertising. 


ADVERTISING is a business of uncer 
tainties; but if there is one kind of ad 
vertisement that can be counted on as a 
“sure thing,” it is the monthly mail 
ing ecard. Any good house that will 
select a thousand names of people who 
need and use its kind of goods, and 
will send them each month for one year 
a_ striking, well-written mailing card 
advertising those goods, will find the in- 
crease of its business as certain as that 
year’s wheat crop. Mind, I say one 
year. Don’t send two or three cards, 

get busy and stop, and say the 

is a failure. You haven’t tried it. 

only began to plow the ground. 
“It’s dogged as does it.” The steady, 
persistent pegging away, month after 
month, on the same people, is what 
makes the result of regular advertising 
so certain. Monthly mailing cards are 
a_ favorite specialty with me, because 
of their certainty, simplicity, and econ- 
omy. They are quickly and easily mail- 
ed—no folding, no envelopes, no wrap 
ping, inserting, or sealing. Then they 
go straight to the mark. Your mes 
sage reaches the very man whose busi 
ness you want. It is right before his 
eyes—-he has read it almost before he 
knows it; and even if he misses the 
first six, the other six will catch him.— 
Henry Ferris, Philadelphia. 

——___~+e+-—_. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without display. 10 cents a line. Must be 
nded in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 


M°rE than 200.000 copies of the morning edi- 
i 


tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


7 ANTED—Position as advertisement solicitor 
or writer. Experienced in trede and 
eral field. Will furnish best references. C. Hl. 
GREENE, 238 W. 114th S8t., New York. 


RIGHT YOUNG MAN to introduce the finest 
imitation diamond ever produced. Sa 
and commission. References. No idlers Sam 
= 50c. THE BRAZILLO MFG. CO., Melrose, 
ass. 
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p° hen need an Sort eek manager! 


pee D—First-class advertising man to act 

eurren ae bon in new: ior —, Good 

tio m for t lence ; 
fon required. Ww w.,” Printers in k. 


jot at reaso’ le 
and price. A. F. HEN’ G, 1 


ITION wanted in mr or cehneaialtp 
house. speeees 9 abilities in subscription, ad- 
vertising and edito Practical printing 
ep te of clerical or me- 
. Honest, productive service. 

en 13 Whitman Ave., Ave., Jersey City, N. J 


PPvino desire ex MEDICINE FIRMS, or others, 
who desire extensive new ee pod advertisi 
in the Southern States, with other service whic: 
will save oo and produce “ results,” should 
write my MR. ,2. E. HANBURY, Atlanta, Ga. 
Twen ay goons ’ experience. Successful record. 
Thoroughly indorsed. 
DWRITER wanted ‘who has had experience in 
es, booklets, and who 
stant genera! manager of a 
large printing plant in carrying on coeeepene 
ence. send samp! —} pt .- references and 
salary. Fire chanes for a good 
rove his value. REPUBL 
bo. Hamilton, Ohio. 


areouss wants to hear from every live, en- 


ic man who is anxious to better his ~ 
ation in the business world. The demand for 


nb greater e ogeen. cee. 8 trustworthy 

men than nt We have a 
or 

ers, en, Bookkeepers Superintendent and Private 


and are y anxious to get 
pe iceck » with first-class advertisi men of all 
kinds. High-grade exclusively. 


rite for de- 
HAPGOODS, 257 Broadway, N. Y. ; 
Monadnock Building, Chica: 
Pennsylvania _— a 


IRCULATION MANAGE: 
WANTED IN LOS ANGELES. 
Thoroughly experi i 


cise 
SY WESTERN EMPIRE: monthly 
oaate gent. Devoted to 


CAN PUBLISHING 





Resources Sumas ¢ of 
the Golden ¢ State. ee . 
must give full reco! 
Prine ¢ experience and 

fic Coast reference if 


Address FRUIT WORLD PUBLISHING 
©O., Times Bidg., Los os Angeles 


A*® OPPORTUNITY—A ty oy pote date 
printer, with from $1,500 to 

taina [ge me in an old-established. fe 

and printing plant and take the foreman- 


presses. 
etching plant. 
Sirst-class. 


g. urgetios 
petent to handle o our job dopnseuas: nt. 
runs $25,000 pear Se and we are are increasing it it 
every day. ng 
po ulation. 
*OPPOR' 
ae wiedther ad Jencmeg 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
A BRIGAT, aety cut steel nail file, in metal 
bound leather case. Sample if interested 
ri es A en paces ad on, 10c., ; 100, $3.50; 
1,000, $30. ON, Owego, N. ¥. 
SUPPLIES. 
ta D. WILSON PRINTING INK Co., Limited, 
AE fon 7 7 Opence 8t., New York, sell more maj 
inks than any other ink house in 


“Special prices to cash cash buyers. 

7 OUR jow CARDS __ aie 

can soaproned our 
FOUNTAIN Gsnwin — 


and Superior 
Send for illustrated descriptive circular. 
J. P. OSGOOD, 106. Fulton St., New York, 


COIN CARDS. 
PER 1,000, Less for a for more; any printi 
8 TAE GOIN WRAPPER CO. Detroit. Mich. 


patina 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
UBLISHERS wanted to it 
erative advertisements, TOO CESS SUPPLY 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 
+04 
MAILING MAC. MACHINES. 


HE DICK MATCHLESS M/ Mails lightest and 
we est. Price wt 3 VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont 8t., Bu’ 


Co., 


PRINTERS. 
De" do are not satisfied where you are, try — 
all kinds of book and new: 
pun promptly and satisfactorily. U ON 
RINT 15 Vandewater St., New York. 
FOR SALE, 


ROTECT YOUR CHECKS 


agoamens with our wu 
litte device. ; handy and reliable. 
= 
ME METROPOLITAN Noe BS 


of 25 cents. 
., 108 Fulton 8t., N.Y. 
HALFTO TONES. 


EWSPAPER half-tone better than you haye 

N “been getting. STANDARD, 61 Ann St., N.Y. 
4] half-tones, 85c. 8c. in., any 
Treen ; 0 $i. KIE erER, Engraver, iM 

Hudson 8t., “Hoboken, N. — 


ILLUSTRATORS ‘AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


SENIOR & CO , Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
« St., New York. Service good and prompt. 
H°% TO ENGRAVE — we you want to learn 
hoto-engra: ot teach the ~ 


ENGRAVING, 


processes by mail—sh owing 
te SCHOOL OF PH 
67 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


-———_ +o 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 
Anam MACHINES—No BL tneng in the 
lace Stencil A Sgoeestns See nes, which 


address w rs, envelo etc., at the rate of 
100 oo. minute. A card index agentes: of i. a 


¢of time and L money, used by 
Puintets tt Ink, "Butterick ib. Co, ?_* +4 
of others thro out “ae country ; 
for terms and ¢ fcclars WALLACE aC 00. 2 
Murray S8t., N. ¥. Ch 


"EXCHANGE. 


hy xcesnes what you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. If Ptah pase mail order names, 
stock cuts or someth: , and waut = 
ent in 


ere are many 
sons amo. a po with whom 
you can and advantageous ex- 
change. Be patee for such advertisements is 
10 cents m 4, each insertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 


AN EXPERT ADVERTISER. 


HE Atlanta, Ge. Le J News, poterving a re- 

ceaice a? E tnndaay ar ag 
omme! r. an ¢c 

an expert rt advertiser of f proprietary modichass, 


ane ey ae deneure in indoret all that 
aw ition to 
continued 
been for the past eight- 
ive! 

most extensive and successful adve 
ivea r- 
tncra” and his friends include a host of ——- 

Positors have set his , which a 
and excellent! y arranged ovincing aces eae 
thorough kao! wledge of the “art preservative.” 
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FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 


RINTED matter telling all about them free. 
THE SHAW-WALKER CO.. Muskegon, Mich. 


PREMIUMS. 


UNTAIN MARKING BRUSHES. 
J. P. OSGOOD, 106 Fulton - New York. 


o— music, popular and andard, for ad- 

ertising or “valiant e for Amer- 
ica or England. ARKVIEW PUBLISHING Co., 
3945 Market St., Philade! ladelphia, Pa. 


_—ae goods are trade builders. Thou- 

. paper premiums suitable for 

p= MN and from she foremost makers 
and wholesale a in d k 


lines, 500-page list 
published annual! Boe issue now ready; 
F. MYERS (O., 46-50-62 Maiden Lane, N-¥. 


YON & HEALY’S NEW PREMIUM CATA- 
LOGUE now rea 
ny of all descri 
talking machine. 

mandolins and guitars used 
one firm for premiums. Write fort ogue 
to PREMIU} CLERK, Lyon & Healy, 199 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 


BOOKS. 


¢¢ PRACTICAL WALL STREET.” 


Free 
LLETT & WYCKOFF, 10 Wall 8t.. N. Y. 


she summer clothing cut catalogue 
free. GEO. J. SMITH BUREAU, 621 Broad- 
way, New York. 
oe 


text 

cover ao 
wre Soka 
Middleburg, Pa. 


be L 2421s NEWSPAPERS,” a handbook for 
advertisers, compiled by the pg or 

ae Ink, is now ready fer delive: 

adwriter and every student of an 

school should add this book to his wor! 


nts, cloth $1. GEORGE 
Kit, A. M., Author, Dept. P. 1, 


ing matter. AY 
Street. New Yor 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


OPULATION, city of Brockton, Mass., 40,063. 
The Brockton 


ENTEKPRISE covers the city. 


NY person advertising in in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


OWN TALK, Ashland Tnveen has a 
pee circulation of 2,500 co; —_— eac 
Both r Ashland pagers ave rated at less 
1,000 we the American Newspaper Directory. 
Y 50c. per line for = insertion in entire 


issue. 
than 


York, New Sg | and Pennsylvania. 
UNION PRINTING CO., 15 Vandewater st., N. Y. 
Peat zon: ad in the POST. It reaches ten 

thousand readers among the wealt! 
cultural class every week. 20 cents an inch, dis- 
 — ALE 5 cents a line, reading. POST, Middleburg, 


$10 fours wee 


UNIO 10 "prase 8t., New Yor! 


for a five-line adoegspeemest 
in 1€0 Illinois < wereee 
MeO F WSPAPER 

on 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


CALENDARS, 


OST artistic line of for price fist. calendars 
ever oteret oie L bgt for 


_~ 24, hs Puts "York City, 


—_+o————. 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


E BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE 
Printers’ machine ery, material and supplies, 
a Secu all foundries. 


(ap by furnished. 
ees FENDLER & CO... N. Y. City. 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


AIL-ORDER ADV’G written and planned. 
EUGENE KATZ, Boyce Bidg., Caleago. 


_ Corr! for brisk booklets, ads, letters, leaflets, 
etc. JED SCARBORO, 5674 Halsey St., Bklyn. 


A that sell goods—the kind you want—the 
kind I make. Write! E. L. ID, Attica,Ind, 


Vy fe an ad to keep your old and bring new 
usiness? C. P. KARR of Plainfield, N. J. 


D3 you want ads that pay! If so, write C. 0. 
DUNOVAN, 528 Division st., Fall River,Mass, 


DWIN SANFORD KARNS, writer and pi 
moter of profitable publicity, 5 v1 East Forty. 
third St., Chicago. 


GPacias cuts and special 
jusiness, 
LEAGUE, New York. 


first ADVERTISEMENTS, book’ pookerts folders, written 
and printed. . WAGENSELLER, 
Middleburg, hy 


BB" weer business better. I write and de- 
Ci, eae materia) that will do it. WM. H. 
BESACK, 94 Barnett Ave., Kansas me Kan. 


ENRY FERRIS, 
918-920 Drexel Buildin . Philadel a. 
Newspaper, magaz:ne ani ‘trade paper ads. 


66 H°?, TO MAKE ‘YOUR ADVERTISING’ 

Y ”— our interesting and handsome 
booklet. Pleased to send you a a ge OOK: 
r station VOOR 
ial sts in “ Your “Advertising,” 
ew York. 


special writing for eve 
Very low rates for 52. A 


mark. 


Morton ag 


A>? lane A and designe designers should use this 
column t6 increase their business. The 
price is only 10 cents a line, being the cheapest 
of any medium published considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 


through persistent use 

began smail and kept at it. You ma’ 
wise. Address orders, PRINTERS’ IN 
St.. New York. 


Ly *TIS FRIGHTFULLY COSTLY!! 
oon FOR GOTTEN a ate ig wa 
an is Ww 


y bya 


p+, ty saa! 0 gets 


very time, t man Ww 
TEN don’ t. Imakea epecialty of buildin ‘litle 
whem pesuietem mf, used Cf mm — 
4+ bei: 80 EXPENSIVELY FO 
ttle ”’ of my“get” slip into 


,10 Spruce 


ing so 
any of these “li 
he 6% pine and into most “heads” 


from No.7 Le fab god and say in uite 
be said to 8, 





application. 100,000 circulati cirenlation Bm . 


verre in Mail-Order business 
rd to not read THE W (ONTHLY. 
information ; tells what to do 
- That not to do. 25c. Adv. rates 10c. 
line. es MONTHLY 
Kansas City,” 0. 
50, 000 © GUARANTEED, cireciation: % cents 
ee the rar 
FINDER offers Sue ca 
by all leadi 


every month. Patro: rier f 
order If you are re advertising aod do not 
know of the PATHFINDER, you are missing 
something sood. 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington 


‘ou can’t 


Ask for sample bo rates. 


know ‘oo —_ 


when asking 
that 


REMEMBER pit 8 pr, BRETHREN ! 
You eet a buying tal too 
“hty «doin 


bookle 


work Sactates wens up the su 
from notes =e 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


NOTES. 


Tue proceedings of the seventeenth 
annual meeting of the Associated Ohio 
Dailies, held at Columbus in January, 
have been printed in a book of seventy 


pages. 

As an adwriter I find the Little 
Schoolmaster indispensable for points 
on advertising. I have been reading the 
magazine for several months, with much 
interest. No successful adwriter can 
afford to be without Printers’ INK.— 
Wm. H. Noel, New York City. 


Tue New York Times’ compilation of 
reports of national banks and trust 
companies in New York City for 1902 
is a book of 182 pages, and contains 
the annual statements, list of officers 
and directors, location and _ telephone 
number of more than 150 institutions in 
Manhattan, Brooklyn and the suburbs, 
as well as a few in other cities. These 
reports are taken from the financial ad- 
vertising columns of the Times, and 
furnish a valuable little reference book 
for business men. 








Displayed Advertisements. 


20 cents a line; $49 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—tf granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 








CANADA. 





ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE | 


DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal. 


New York Dramatic Mirror 


121 W. 42d &t., N. ¥. Established 1879. 


w ry manager, actor, actress, 
theatrical employee and the great theatre loving 
4 in every town having theatrical interests 

nthe U.S. See the line of representative com- 
mercial advertisements now running in 
Mirror. Rates and sample copies on request. 








Advertisement Writing 


PRACTICALLY TAUGHT 
ADDRESS 


WOLSTAN DIXEY 


1656 Fifth Ave. New York 


A GREAT 


MANUFACTURERS’ FAIR 


will be held in July and August at 
OLD ORCHARDS BEACH, MAINE, 
usc when the season reaches its height. 

ost valuable adve rtunt 
are now offered. For write to 
J. M. RYAN, Old Beach, Me, 





Printing «.- 


Neat, attractive, common sense t- 
ing, with no frills or fancy tou is 
m . My work is now known 

over the United States and land. 








British and 
Colonial 
Advertising 


ail themselves of our exception- 
al facilities for placing British, 
Australian and South African 
Advertising on the most advan- 

eous terms. But we can 
still add toour list. A ncte of 
inquiry is solicited. J 2% J yt 


lj 
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The Most Popular Jewish Daily. 





Established 1887. 
Largest Circulation 


Reaches more homes than_any Jewish 
newspaper, therefore the BEST advertis- | 
ing medium. 


The Volksadvocat' 


Weekly. | 
The only weekly promoting light and 
knowledge among the Jews in America. 


M. & G. MINTZ, 


PROPRIETORS, 


132 Canal St., New York. 


TELEPHONE, 988 FRANKLIN. 





Circulation Books cs Open f for Inspection. 





PRINTERS’ INK, 








OUR EXCLUSIVE 
FIELD, 











Southeastern Pennsylvania 


100,000 INHABITANTS, 








in one of the richest and most pros- 
perous sections of the Keystone 
State. 

1,000 Industrial Establishments 
employing 20,000 employees, 
whose aggregate wages exceed 


$9,000,000 in a single year. 
THE 
Chester : Times, 


has more than twice the circulation 
of any other Chester daily and 
covers this field thoroughly. Write 
for rates and other information, 


CHESTER TIMES, 
WALLACE & SPROUL, - Pubs. 
CHAS. R. LONG, Business Manager. 


F. R. NORTHRUP, 220 » Ereadway, 
New York Representa 














THE MAP SHOWS TERRITORY COVs 
ERED BY THE METHODISTS, _ 











A Few 
Reasons 
Why 


THE METHODISTS 
with a circulation of 
2,800,000—offer spe- 


cial advantages to you. 


1. The confidence of 
the readers is established 
in these magazines and 
therefore in the advertise- 
ments in their columns. 

2. They go to the peo- 
ple who as a class are not 
spasmodic in their tastes, 
but once obtained as cus- 
tomers become perman- 
ent patrons. 

3. They go direct to 
the homes, are read by 
every member of the fam- 
ily and kept—not thrown 
away. 

4. Their circulation is 
large and covers the en- 
tire country. 

5. They offer less du- 
plication than any other 
class of journal. 


DEPARTMENT OF ADVERTISING: 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
57 Washington Street, Chicago. 


A. E. DUNN, - - «= Manager 


























WHEN 


a strong Republican two-cent 
evening paper like 


The Jersey City 


Evening Journal 


has far the largest circulation 
in a Democratic stronghold 
that means something that 
shrewd advertisers appreciate. 











DAILY AVERAGE CIRCULATION : 


1899—14,486. 1900—15, 106 
1901—15,891. 1902—17,532. 


1903—18,460 


A HOME, Not a Street 
Circulation. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Ina Class 


By Itself. 


That’s the position occupied 
BY 


The German 





Daily Gazette 


At least 50,000 Germans 
read it daily and read no other, 
because they cannot master 
the English language. 





Advertising rates on appli- 
cation. 


The Philadelphia 
Cerman Cazette, 
924 Arch Street. 




















A Phenomenal Journalistic Success | 





he Salt Lake 
Telegram. 


The Only 3c. Paper Published in Utah. 





Tribune Building, 





It has the largest average evening circulation of 
any daily published in Utah, Idaho, Nevada and 
Wyoming. To reach those States, you should ad- 
vertise in THE SALT LAKE TELEGRAM. 


JS. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


- New York. 


H. M. FORD, 112 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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| s San Jose a Mercury ] 








FACE THEIR ~~“4NSGPSSIONS 
(MORNING) 


CALIFORNIA : SATCRDAY MORN NINO, JANUARY 10, 1900—T ee 19, 1900— TWELVE PAGES. 
MISSIONERS MUST STAND UP UP a bs aR cme far 





SAN JOSE : HERALD. 








TM PRESIDENT 


\NIZATION ys 








(EVENING) 





Two progressive newspapers 
covering the morning and evening 
field of the Santa Clara county, 
one of the richest valleys of the 
world, with a population of 65,000. 


SUNDAY MERCURY and HERALD 


mn combination Sunday paper 
covering the whole field. Read 
in 10,000 homes. For particulars 
and rates, address 


LaCOSTE @ MAXWELL, 


140 Nassau Street, 112 Dearborn Street, 








a New York City. Chicago, Ill. 








ak. ae! ee) ee Lee. 








one i i 
ean sre rae 








PRINTERS’ INK, 


No Reduction 
In Circulation 


of the Ellis papers during the summer months. 
We maintain our circulations and mail our full 
guaranteed number of papers each and every 
month during the summer, as well as other 
seasons of the year. 


Over Two Million Copies 


of the Ellis Papers 


will be guaranteed each issue. 
Proofs of circulations will be furnished to any 
advertiser desirous of seeing them at any time. 
This method of giving advertisers full measure 
is what has made the Ellis papers the leaders 
among mail-order publications—the position they 
hold to-day. 


These are THE ELLIS PAPERS that PAY: 
Circulation Rate per line 


Metropolitan and Rural Home - 500,000 $2.00 


The Paragon Monthly - - 400,000 . 1.50 
The Home Monthly - - ~- 400,000 1.50 
The Gentlewoman - - - 400,000 1.50 
Park’s Floral Magazire, - - 350,000 1,25 


For further information address . 


THE C. E. ELLIS COMPANY 


713-718 Temple Court Building, CHICAGO OFFICE: 
NEW YORK. 112 Dearborn St. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


























Mr. Rothschild says : 


“T can reach 95 per cent of the 
buying public of St. Paul with a 
combination of the two evening 
newspapers—The Daily News and 
The Dispatch.” 


Mr. Rothschild is President of the Palace Cloth- 
ing Company, with stores in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and is the greatest advertiser in the Twin 
Cities. 


His contract with THE DAILY NEWS this 
year calls for a minimum of ten thousand inches. 
He made a complete investigation of the field be- 
fore placing his appropriation. 


It seems to us that this is valuable information 
for every general advertiser. 


Average Net Circulation 
THE ST..PAUL DAILY NEWS 
March, 19093—33,9O02. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


to the Front 


Through the very power of age, large acquaintance and 
keeping up with the times, when competition comes, 
many old establishments have been able to increase and 
show good balance sheets ; but it is also a fact that their 
conservatism has invited and permitted new men, who had 
no early prestige, by advertising to build up by the side of, 
and to surpass in many instances, the older concerns. 
Prestige is of great value, but it is not all-powerful, neither 
is it immortal.—National Printer-Journatlist. 














During my nine years’ career selling printing inks 
I have seen a half,dozen ink houses go to the wall, 
two of which were at one time considered the larg- 
est and best known in the trade. When I started 
in the business I was practically unknown, but | 
had determined to secure my trade solely by ad- 
vertising, even though the idea was pooh-poohed 
by my competitors. My progress was slow, but 
sure, and one by one | surpassed the older con- 
cerns, until the name of ‘‘ Printers Ink Jonson” 
reached every civilized portion of the globe. | 
don’t profess to do the largest business, nor think 
that my prestige is immortal, but | do know that 
I am the only ink man in the world who had the 
nerve to refuse orders from large and wealthy 
concerns when they did not send cash in advance. 
When my goods are not found as represented | 
cheerfully refund the money: and pay the trans- 
portation charges. 
Send for my price list of news and job inks. 


















ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
17 Spruce St. New York 
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CLIPPED AND PASTED. 


It’s a wise barber who never illus- 
trates his stories with cuts.-—Storms and 
Signs. 

Miss Megapows—‘“I suppose I can 
match this silk at the big dry goods 
store?” Miss Street—‘‘Mercy, no! Ail 
ps AB re sell there is groceries and liquors.”’ 

ud. 


Drcanio--"tien we play at keeping a 
shop in here, mamma?” 
amma (who has a headache): “‘Cer- 
tainly, but you must be very quiet.” 


Tommy: “Well, we'll pretend we 
don’t advertise.” —Ex. 

Greorce—‘“‘And how is that little 
daughter of yours getting on in the 
theatrical world?’ 

Jim—“Oh, splendidly. Why there’s 


a hair wash, a hat, an umbre la and a 
cooking stove named after her.” —Ex. 

Mr. Nuwep (gloomily)—My salary 
has been cut down ten per cent. 

Mrs. Nuwed (cheerily)—Oh! don’t 
worry about that, dear. Silk, Ribbon 
& Co. are advertising perfectly lovely 
things at a reduction of twenty per cent. 
—Ls. 

Woutp-se Suitor—“I desire to pay 
my addresses to your youngest daughter, 
sir. Have you any objection?” Drug- 
gist: “My youngest daughter is already 
engaged, young man, but I have an- 
other daughter just as good.”—Western 
Druggist. 


“TueEse billboards disgust me,” said 
she. “I get angry every time I have 
to face one.” 

“They're, nothing, witht said he, 
Gieomity, “compared with the board 
ills that I have to face.’”’—Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune. 


“Don’t you think that a newspaper in 
smaller, more compact form would be 
appreciated?” said the publisher. 

“No,” answered his wife. “It must 
be large enough for a man to hold in 
front of his face when there are women 
standing in a street car.’”—Ex. 


WHILE in one of the smaller cities 
of Ohio recently the writer came across 
a sign prominently displayed in the 
window of the main store of the town, 
which read as follows: 

Pickled pigs feet, our own put up. 

hicago Recor Herald. 

A MIssouRI paper’s obituary column 
contains the following pathetic poem: 

he window was open, 
The curtain was drawn; 

A microbe flew in, 

And our darling was gone 
hicago Record. Herald. 


THE advertisement of a rural practi- 
tioner reads in this way: 

“Teeth pulled and limbs cut off while 
you wait. Also, night school and music 
teachin’. Terms, cash in advance. 
Chickens and eggs is good as money. 
Also, wood taken—oak and pine.”—At- 
lanta Constitution, 

Jupce—“As modern magazines keep 
on getting larger and larger. their lit- 
erature’ is getting so voluminous that 
one hasn’t time to read it all.” 

Fudge: “I should say not. I hardly 


finish reading the advertisements in a 
magazine before the next issue of it is 
out.”—Baltimore Herald. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


“Wuat is there original about that 
novelist’s work?’ 

“Well,” answered the publisher, “the 
plot isn’t novel and the treatment isn’t 
unusual. But the advertisements are all] 
our own.”—Washington Evening Star. 


FARMER Hayrix (looking over pa 
—Skinem, the druggist, 1s Gesine "an 
his entire stock uv patent medicines at 
half-price.” 

Mrs. Hayrix—‘‘That’s jist our pesky 
luck! They hain’t a thing the matter 
with any uv the hull fambly.’’—Chica. 
go News. 


“THE express agent won’t let us have 
that shipment of paper,” said the busi- 
ness manager, “until we plank the cash 

in 


“That’s all right, Just announce that 
the twentieth edition is exhausted and 
out of print; and let the express man 
go to blazes!”—Atlanta Constitution, 


Museum AcEntT—‘“What’s wrong 
with our new midget? He doesn’t seem 
to draw.” 

Manager—* ‘Of course not. 
a@ mess you ve made of the advertise- 
ments. ou’ve put his height at three 
feet. Make it thirty-six inches, and the 
pronle. will come with a rush.”—New 

ork Weekly. 


See what 


An editor of a small American paper 
recently stated that he had been kissed 
by one of the most beautiful married 
women in the town. He promised to 
tell her name in the first issue of his 
paper next month. In two weeks the 
circulation of his newspaper doubled. 
But when he gave the name of his wife 
he had to leave town.-—Ex. 


A Boston paper recently published 
the following advertisement: 

Capable woman wants washing; can 
be taken home. 

This is rather obscure. She should 
specify whether she can be taken home 
by the coachman or whether she will 
have only “the boss” as an _ escort.— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


Two Missouri editors are in _ hot 
water about typographical errors. One 
of them published an elaborate theatri- 
cal notice of a performance of ‘“‘Calo- 
mel,”” meaning “‘Camille,”’ and the other 
in an account of a wedding character 
ized the bridegroom as a man of steal- 
ing qualities,” instead of sterling quali- 
ties.—Kansas City Star. 


ProsrectiveE ADVERTISER—You say 
you have the largest circulation in town. 
Of course, all the papers claim that, 
you understand. 

Editor—My dear sir, this paper has 
been running only four years; we take 
stovewood on subscription, and to-day 
our woodhouse is considered the most 
imposing structure in town.—Brooklyn 

ife. 


DrumMer—“Dramatic manager, I 


presume?” 
Fellow Passenger—‘‘No, landscape 
photographer. I am getting up a new 


book entitled ‘Beautiful America. 

“Eh? Photographer? Then what are 
you doing with that carload of theatrical 
scenery? 

“The canvases are painted with for- 
est scenes. I use them to cover up the 
bilious bitters and _purgative = adver- 
tisements."—New York Weekly. 














